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the people of England." How the change came
about has already been shown in these pages. The
whole condition of the country had meanwhile been
changing; some of the boroughs had dwindled away
until they were left with no inhabitants at all, but the
owner of the soil still continued to return himself as
representative of the little desert to the House of
Commons. Great towns and cities were springing
up everywhere over the country, but these had come
into existence too late to have the benefit of the old
constitution ; and the people of England had not yet
exerted themselves to create a new constitution suited
to the new times. There is one passage in Lord John
Russell's speech which has indeed been often quoted
already, but which cannot be quoted too often, can-
not be read too often by students of English history,
and should certainly not be omitted from this page.
" A stranger who was told that this country is un-
paralleled in wealth and industry, and more civilised
and more enlightened than any country was before it,
that it is a country that prides itself on its freedom,
and that once in every seven years it elects repre-
sentatives from its population to act as the guardians
and preservers of that freedom, would be anxious and
curious to see how that representation is formed and
how the people choose their representatives, to whose
fate and guardianship they entrust their free and
liberal constitution. Such a person would be very
much astonished if he were taken to a ruined mound,
and told that that mound sent two representatives to
Parliament; if he were taken to a stone wall and told
that three niches in it sent two representatives to